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ABSTRACT 

The four papers in this publication discusses 
Montana's social structure as it relates to culture, income, 
urbanism, and coajmunal religious communities, "Montana Social 
Structure and Culture" includes rural and suburban life styles; the 
history of rural community organization; rural-small town 
communities; urban physical conditions; developments in urban social 
structure; and the implications for Montana's social structure, 
"Social Characteristics Reflected in Income Distribution Within 
Montana" discusses the State's six economic regions and income 
distribution by county. Tables give the percentage distribution .of 
family income by region and county in 1959. In "Urbanism and Montana 
Cities", the State's cities are tested for differences in social 
structure between them and large urban centers such as Chicago or New 
York City. Distribution of family income for 1959 is presented in 
tabular form. Topics covered in "Communal Religious Communities in 
Montana" are the Montana Hutterites (a Mennonite group) , colony life, 
nonrational behavior by religious cominuni ties, and the effects of 
these colonies on State economic growth. A 1964 listing of Hutterite 
colonies in Montana is given, (NQ) 
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Starr Study 



)'ro])aicd iifulr^j' a^;ri'C];:^i]l for the JioiitarKi State I'CjxrrtiiiCJit o 
PlaiiniiH* aixl I'cono'iic ik^vcO o;j;:;':mU , Montana Slate l\'alci' Resources 
})OarJ aiivl tlie linhx i'sity oC ''ojitrina. The pix^jia)\it ion of tliis 
clocU::icnt v;as fin iru-ccl in pari t!u'on<;li tlu" Ui'laii lMan?]in<; fn^atit 
frovA iho ]K']>:irt i K^nt or llonsin;: and IJrl^an nc\'elo;o^aU , undej* tlie 
l)r()V j sioj):; or S^ et ion 701 or (lie iknisin;^ Act v\' ] 9i^-1 , as iVncnJeJ 



Un i \"e ?"S i I)' o( ^'ont ana 
Scli v)] cjf ]« ]:>i!):;ss AJi ii n i s t ra t i c^n 
lux^au (^r l^'isin.'ss ai\l \xv:v^:a]<: lM\-caic!t 
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Tlicse pai^evs on social orgnjiizatjoii in Montana arc offered 
to the 7^caclcr as an attenipt to e>:])laii:i tlic available evidence, llie 
reader should be cautioned that the scarcity o£ inforjiiation about 
Montana society makes tlic conclusions offered tentative at best. 
These conclusions seem to be supported by the evidence currently 
available, but more field rescarcli into Montana's social stnicturc 
may call for now and different formulation. The reader is also 
advised that tlicso ])apcrs do not attempt an overall descrii)tion of 
Montana's society. 11k y concentrate on tliose aspects of the society 
v.'hich t)ic v;riter considers iini)ort;)nt to ))is argujiicnt. 

It is lioped tliat tlie render will find the pa])ci\s ejitoi'taini]^^ 
and ]n'ovocat JVC, Tl)o }i)pot1)cscs advanced hove are tentative at tins 
time, but ihc effort v;il] have been vrorthuliile if more interest and 
research into the nature of society in Montana is stimulated. 

hob ))i{',art 
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MON^rm SOCIAL si'kucruRi; and qiuurh" 

Many people move to Montana mention, as one of their reasons 
for irmigrating, that they like the 'Vay of life'' here better tlian 
that of move in'ban, industrialized areas of tlie coiuitry. llie state's 
relative isolation fro:n urban influences is characterized by a more 
inforjna] style of living; ne\;coiiicrs often find relief in being away 
fro:ii '^thc Iiustle and bustle of city life/^ In KonVom, many also 
experience less j^ressure tlian in suburbia to cojiform to conviiunity 
standards. 

Of course, jiiost of these traits are tyj:)ical of rural regions in 
comparison to urbni^ areas, Montana's particular social distinctiveness 
probably also derives from tlie remaining influence of tlie frojUier 
tradition and specific regional differences in American social patterns 
vdvlch moke living in Montana different from living in otlier areas. 
This difference is eiiipliasi zed \;]ien comparing urban centers sucli as New 
York City, Itoston, and bos Angeles to ]nxKlo]iii}ia?itly lural Montana* 
That citlier tlie url)an or rural style is "better" is a value judgm^Dt 
v;hich is not the conceiii of tliis ]^aper, but it is interesting to note 
tliat many Aiici'icans find that the rural life style lias inoi*c ap])eal. 

^'■The evidence availal^le o:) tlie su1)jcct is not sufficient 1)^ co:]ipletc to 
prove conclu:; ivc^ly tlio conclusiojis 1 have d]\avai liere. The iriterprel ation 
offered in tlie jxiper is only inteiuled to be consisleiU v/itli tlic inforK\'^t io]i 
availa)ile at this tiirie, v;itl) the hov)v tliat it offers, a useful concejUu il 
fraiuev;o)'k fov dealing \:\Xh ih? ])ro])lem. See Maurice Stein, 'Jhe I'clij^se 
of Coii'inni ty , An liUi:rj>ret at ion of Ai-erican Stfulic'S [Nov; York: ilarpcn^ and ' 

liov-,' iw-oy.' * " ■ 
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RUiiM Lin; siYLi;s 

As a state, Montana is predomiiKintly rurally oriented. The 19C0 
Census classified 50.2 percent of Mojitana^s population as urban; but 
the census defines every co]uinunity with more tlian 2,500 people as 
urban. A to\si) of tliat s.i^c has hardly beoi able to develop urban social 
characteristics, since its social and econoavlc life is geared to tlic 
surrounding rural area, liven Montana's two largest cities, Great Falls 
and Billings, had only sliglitly inore tlian 50,000 people in 1960, ajid 
only about 60,000 in 1970, not enough to have developed the social and 
cultural patterns one finds in large metropolitan centers sucli as Cliicago 
and Ncv; York City. In tliis paper, ^'urbim'' is used to refer to tlie larger, 
industrially-oriented metropolitan areas as opj^iosed to MoiUana's cities 
Khicli are largely dependent on agriculture, logging, mining, and small 
industry, and arc therefore ir.orc ^airally oriented.-' 

Urban can bo used to ]iienn citlior: (1) any gatliering of more tlian 
a set nuinhcr of j^cople, or (2) an area that has developed distinctive 
cultural and social patterns because of this acciL-milatioii of people, 
llie present discussion v:il] consider urban life to bo the sort for^nd 
ill iiiotropol i tan areas such as Kc\s York City, boston, and Chicago, aiul 
tlie developing suburbaji co:iLr;uni ties ^.bioli surround thcin; sucli urban 
life v/ill bo compared to tlio small cities nn.d agricultural areas that 
make ap the rest of the coiuitry aiul all of Montana, A fcv; of tlic more 

1. See the use of *'urb:in" in IVilfred O.con, Cities in the^Motor A\\o 
(New York: Viking l^rcss, 1959) pp. 27-29, ^---v. 
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recent dcvclopinonls tliat socm to liavc reduced the api)eal of city and 
suburban living will thus be pointed up. 

liven before the developiiiont of an urbanized culture, iViierican 
social life was noted for being heavily organized. The popular vision 
of the hardy pioneer sotting out alone, or with only his family, to 
tcDiie the valderjiess by perseverance and covu'age is um'opreseiUative 
of the westv;ard movement. 

People moved across tlie continent in grouj)S in order to consolidate 
resources for In ring guides and standing guard duty, and to acliievc 
tlie safety provided by larger nuiubci's, Daniel Itoorstin liotes in his 
social history of the Uivited States tliat: 

. . . by the time of the Gold Rush of 1849, it was 
already a well-established custo^ii of tlie trail 
for those venturing througli a territory wliere tl^e 
lav:s of our cojiciion country do not extend their 
protection to make themselves ijito a political 
body/ 

Many of those j^iolitical bodies were coiiiplex, often pattcriied after tlio 
United States Constitution, Moving to the frontier comnonly involved 
grouj)s oi'ganizcd as bot)i econoiiric a^xl political units. 

Now wcsterji comjiiunitins vrore organized imiDcdiately uj)on establisli- 
iKont- -witli vigilance coijni ttecs , v;liere needed, und 'V^laims c]ubs^' 

2. Daniel J. Poorstin, The j\v^ori cans: _ The N^itioiia h.xp^riencc (Kcv; 
York: Vintage }k)oks, 19'6'S)^^{/'6'Ck 

3, Ibjd^, pp. SI "72. 
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Khicla operated on a coiithniing basis to protect the nicinbers fvo]\\ 
claim jumpers and to solve land disputes between neiglibors/ Vov tliese 
clubs : 

. . . orgnni::at ion often began v:it]i a mass meeting of the 
local settlers^ kIio fonned a committee to draft a 
constitution and bylaws and then elected officers, 
l^ch club had its cstablislicd procedure for clioosing 
juries to settle disputes, usually providing a 
salary for their president and tlicir inarsliall, wlien on 
judicial duty. Ihey kept a registci' of land titles 
and in many v;ays acted like a regular United States 
govci'i-unent land office. 

Of necessity, cxtejisivc formal organization cajiie early to \s'estern 
cojimmities and became a coiicuunity traditioii. 

hvon Vogt in liis book, llie ^Iode};J^_jIojnestCjKlers, described a 
coiiununity v;hicli liad not succeeded in cstablislnng the level of organi'zation 
and cooperation required to meet general problenis.^ Community memhers 
belonged to di f f ercjit internal factions and organizations but vcre unable 
to ^v'ork effectively on a communi ty-vndc basis. A cooperative attempt 
to build a co;pj])unity g)irjiasiuni, for cxajnplc, failed and the stj'ucture 
was left uiKO)npl cted. Vogt propliesied, on tlie basis of his stud)% 
that the team's lack of cooperative success v;ould probably mean its 
eventual demise. 



4. Boorstin, 'Jbc >\ip.or_icans: Tlie National kxpcr^^^'^^'^'> P* 75. 

5. Ibid., p. 75, 

6. l;von Vogt, Tlie Modoi'n Ilojnesteaders ((Cambridge, Massacliusct ts : 
Belknap I^ress o.r Ifa'rvaVtr Uh'ivbV''^^^ 1955). 
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So, despite the myth lluit makes tlio jiullvidual pioneer 
represeiUativo of American liisloiy, it \<as ]\\ovo typicnl to form liiglily 
organized cooporut ivc groups for mutual protection and economic 
advajitage, Cvon in frontier days, Tlio coii temporary reputation of 
American pioneers cmpliasized their skill as organizers. 

Rural - Sijial 1 f ov.ii Coimiiun i t j e s 



Most studies of tlie social orgmiizatjon of )nore riodern rural 
co.'JSiiuni tics indicate tluit they follou' their cooperative heritage. 
Douglas hnsiiiingor notes in a text on rural sociology tlint *'rural 
society is dcve]o|)ing a coiiiplex and heterogeneous social oi'gani^ation. 
The faiuous coiutuunity studies in tlic 1930s found a similar devclop?.icnt 
in t)ic small cities they studied. Robert Lynd described 'Widdlcto^^ii" 
in this famous ])assage: 



Small worlds of all sorts arc forever foiming, sivifting 
and dissolving. People maintain moinborsliip, intiijiatc or 
remote, formal or tacit, in groups of people v.lio get a 
living togetho)" . . . a]ul so on iiidef initcly tln'OUgJi all 
tlie activities of tlie city. 



Auotlier study of the periol, A. R. Ilollingshead's Hll;lto}^'n's Youtli, 

foujxl a society that v;as heavil)' oi'ganized- -]n^oviding a recognized 

9 

place for eacli individual. 



7. C. C. Taylor, et^ al . , Rural I.ife^ in the United States (Xev* York: 
Al fred A. Fjiopf, Iric ;','19 iy)" p rT2 7 

8. Robert and ilolen Mci^jx^ll Lynd, ^Hddletov:n: A Study in _Conte]ii- 
porary Anicrican^ CuUure (Xe\: York: Harcoiir'tV H^^^^^^^^ 

p." 4'7i;r' 

9. August IIoll i]H;sl]ead , hbritov:n's Youtli (Xcv; York: John IViloN' and 
Sons, 1949). 
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llns patterji ii) the rural and sniall-cily style of social orgajiiza- 
tion v>'Ou]d socjn to give the individual a secui^e and structured plnco 
ill his coniiHunity. Such socurily does not preclude tlie individual's 
decidino to ieave that ]>osition and strive for ajiollier by economic 
advancement but it does give him security. As long as he stays 
reasonably close to his socially defined role, he can cx]^cct to be 
relatively free from m:my sources of social pressure. For example, 
\diat society ex]^ects of a coiiuDon laborer ajid wliat ho v;i]l receive 
in return, have been pretty well establislicd by tradition. Rural 
coiiiiiiuni ties niiglit well he able to exert many kinds of social pressure 
more effectively than a suburban coiununity, but sucli pressure is used 
less often, a largci' degree of certain types of deviance being tolerated 
by the rural co:rjiiu)ilties before pressures are imposed. The rural 
society v:ould not react to a deviant just because he differed from 
someone else, thougl) deviance sucli as public homosexuality or bigamy 
wliicli flagrajitly violated tlie comjiiunity 's concej>t of ideal behavior 
vould be intense. Meclianisms of social control in nu\Tl areas are 
largely in tlie fonii of negative sanctions~-kecping people from being 
too deviant, in cojiti'ast to tlic suburbim ]xattern [to be discussed later] 
v.'liicli is positive in the sense tliat it rewards people for behaving 
like tlieir neig]il)ors . 

hrank Alexander and Carl 1-. Kraenzel shov;ed tluit Sv;cot Grass 
County, Montana, has social characteristics that are similar to this 
establisl)cd rural i)attern . "'^^ Tliey foujul 8S formal organisations in 

10, l-nnik Alexander auvl Carl r» Kraeiuel, vSocijil Org.anir.ation in Sv:cet 
Crass CovHity, Montana, Montana State I^^kuMpk^iT SYaVioii'l^u^^^^^ 
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tlic couiity--an average per orf;aivi nation of only 35.9 ])ersons over 
9 years of ago. This concent ratj oil of foiinnl organizations is true 
despite a pojUilation distrjbution so sparse tliat most of tlio organiza- 
tions are 

. . ♦ constantly confj'onted witli tlie problem of snrviva] 
simply because tlie mcmbcrslnp is small and scattered 
and unable to accompli sl^i al 1 that is necessary to keep 
the organization alive. 

'Ihis results in people having to put fortli more effort and cost to 
obtain soiTices available for less in areas of denser j^iopulatioii. 
Anotlior in this series of rural life studies, conducted in Nortli 

1 3 

Dakota, foiuKl the Scuno clKiractcrist ics of organizational structure. 
A study of ].ibl)y~Troy, Montajia, conunurri ties knouii for tlieir rclativx^ 
instability because of t))cir reliance on liijiibering, found 50 
organizations in 1944 for a populatioi^ of 4,500 not including m:my 
scliool and youth organizations or organizations v;ithin churclies. 

I]]ij)licjitions for ^Iontana Social _St_ruct_u_ro 

Monlai^a's social sti'ucturo is cliaractori zed by stal)ility ond 
relative sc'curit)'. Montaiians, like otlier rural pcoj^le, live in an 
established society vrith defined roles tliat nllov; psychological and 
social stability. Tlvis easii^g of indi\'idual jn'essure decreases social 



11. Ibid., p. 85. 

12. Ibid., p. 85. 

13. A. II. Andc:rsoii tuv] Glen V. \'ergeront, F.urnl Cer rmi ties and 
Oi^Vaii zat ion, North ilakota Agricultural hxper iUal Stalion IkiVletin 
Nc).' 35J' ' ■ IfMB. 

14. Ikrrold KaiiHii'V;) and hois C. KauTmr.n, Tc5v;ard tlv:- Str.bi 1 iza[ ion and 
hnricli:;:ent of a I'orust CVvviiunit)' ^ T1io r'onlau'i StuJ)' v;itli llSI'S" Ucgion f," 

O . 1 ^^10 " hfj 1 iebgrapl H ()' ~p]{. 5",' 'and '86 *S7 , 
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coinpotilioiK Ulicii one licis an cstablislicd pluco in a society, one's 
nciglibor is less lilcoly to be a social threat. Such a situation 
permits frJoncVlier and more open relationships. 

In i\n established social system sucli as Montana ^s, sliplit devJances 
in bcliavior are more likely to be tolerated tliaji tliey are in less 
fiiT.ily establislu^d cciimmi tics such as the suburbs, Khcre differing 
values are likely to threaten the security of tlie group as a U'hole. 
C'Jliore are a feu- excej^ions, sucfi as hoiiiosexual i ty and Kife-sv.apping, 
v:hich are more openly tolerated in iiietropolltan cojiiiuuni ties and their 
suburbs,) 

A secrtre society can afford to protect tlio individual instead of 
pj'odding him into conronnity. In such a society there is less pressure 
to v:ork at one's r-vixinivriU speed in order to stay in tlie savPiO place 
relative to otliors» Instead of eacli poi\son's Iiavlng to "stake out" and 
maintain his own ]')lace i]i the cojiuiiujii ty , the socic^ty offers hm a choice 
of establisJiod roles* In each role, t]u: iiidividual knov.s v;hat is 
ex]Kxted of him aiid wliat )}e v;lll j^et in return- -oasin^:; tlic external 
pressiux^ on liim and allov/ino hiiii more of a chance to be directed by 
liis persona] desires and v;islx*s. 

siiHURixV^ ill"]; sJThi; ])ii]-):Ri;Xc:t;s 

Sul)urban co:i.;iU!n t ics are a nov; develo]nr!?nt ^ n tlie Ajuorican social 
scci^ie, )]kh1c ]^ossil)leby relatively reccuit advances in transj^ortat ion 
and co;iii-tiiiii cat ions technology- Chnnoes in nationa"! dcrioorapliy normally 
result in social develops nts and alterations. The develoiJ'K'nt of the 
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modorji suburbs and tlic affluent socioly associated \;jt}i tlicra is no 
excci)tjon and has forced social readjustiuoU on a scale 7'arely jiiatched 
in >\incrlcan Iri story. The traujna of the core cities has added to tlio 
social upheaval of tlio ne\v^ suburbs to create, tciiiporaril)' at least> 
jnetropolitan social patterns wJvich contrast sharply with those of 
traditional A^^erica. 

Most suburbs have bcoji formed from a selected population and 
have not had thiie to develop the class distinctions^ found in older 
Anierjcaji coiiijiauvlties.^^ Suburl>anites tend to be uliite college graduates 
of relatively ho;nogenoous age ajul ecojio:nic affluence. Miile often 
highly differentiated amoi^g tlieiuselves, suburbs are usually internally 
homogeneous.''^^ One book of readings on suburban life points out that: 

. . . the 300 coiiii -unities , niostly of siiiall pojRilation, 
wluch make up Greater Nev; York are not so v;ell 
integ]^ated socially as an equal nuiiil^er of indepen- 
dent coiivnunitjcs of tJie same size. They lack social 
developraeiU' and ce^ri^nujiity consciousness, llicy are 
not coiifpletely themselves . 

Individual suhuii^ani tes are affected by these diffei'cnces in 

social organization in a variety of \:ays. The suburli helps people 

develop their social -ind leadersJiip capalvi 1 it ies b)' expecting individual 

1 8 

participatioji and involvement on the ixagl^iborhood level. To fill 



15. IVibliaJiiM. Ibbrincr^ ed., The Sul/urban Coj;ir,ni[nl)* (Xev; York: G. P. 
hitnam's Sons, IHSS) p, 1S8. ' 

16. Ibid., p. 103. 

17. Jbid . , ]). 92. 

IS. Ibid,, pp. lSS-0. 
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the lack of a leadership caste or traditionallv established roles, oacli 
person is expected to doveJop his o\m place in society by taking; ■ u 
active part in local social affairs. This oxpectatJon of involvcincr.t 
"brings out'' tlie ncv; residents, JVKiking them iiK)rc socially active. 
Killiajii !h Uliyte quotes an ex-l\ark Forester as reminiscing ihtit: 

I learned at Park I'orest hov; to take tlic initiative. . . 
It certainly stood mc in good stead. I found out Adien 
I got licre tliat most of tlie people really didn't know 
one anotlijK, and I just naturally started getting Ihoni 
together. 

Other results of su])urban life are less roundly praised. Tlic 
suburbs have reacted to ho:r.ogenei ty and lack of traditional roles by 
einplrisizing conformity. The Jack of differentiation within tlio 
conuiiuiri ty eases some of tlic pressure to strive for conspicuous con- 
siuiiption, but it also increases t];c cmotio]ial pressure on the individual, 
wlio lisnst consider uirit his neig]d)ors' reaction vrould be to anytlnng 
smacking of preteiUiousness. V^byte notes that: 

Hven in a single neighborliood , v;]iat in one block 
v;ould be aji itcin eminently acceptable might in 
anothci^ be regarded as flagrant s]io\';inp-of f , " 

Rural coiii'iiniilics oppose "pviltiiu; on style" Avhcn it is iKUi^ihty or 
ofricious, while suburban societ)' reacts to preteutioursncss because 
sucli jicojilc are not trying to be Hbc the rest of tlie coir.;vj;iil;y. 
Tlie suburban f^oal boco:;;es iiiri forru ty , v.iiile the rural intentioii is 



39. V;il]iani l\. V.liyte, Jr., 'Hie jDi-ganizatloii Man (Garden City, Now 
York: Heuhleda)- and Co., Inc.', rDSC)"]' pp". ':^"27-"S. 

20. V.liytc, The Organi "ation Man, p. 347. 
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to oppose behavior vlvicli is so far from the desired that it insults 
the coiiDuimity's social coiiscieiicc. Tlie suburbniiite has social obli- 
gations to and expectations from tlie other individual membors of the 
conmijiity. lucre is no set of social tradition? to mediate between 
the individual and t-je grouj). In those suburban noighborhoods that 
have a tight -knit group: 

. . , each inoinber feels an equity in others' behavior. 
With communications so intensive, the slightest 
mistuiderstandi ng can generate a vdiolo scries of 
consequences. ♦ . . The more vigorous tlie searcli 
for counnon dcuominators , the stronger the pressure 
to alikcj)css. 



The treatment of devi nnce is an important aspect of this difference 
betv;eon the traditions of rural /unerican culture and tlie suburban 
lack of established social patterns. Miyte quotes ono suburbanite 
\<ho relates tliis case of suburban deviance: 



She v;as dying to get in with tl)o gang \\hon she iJioved 
in. Sho is a very warm-hearted gal and is ahs^ays 
trying to help people, but she's, v;ell--sort of elaborate 
about it. One day slie decided to win over everybody 
by giving an afternoon party for tlie gals. Poor 
thing, she did it all v;rong. The girls tmvicd up in 
their batliing suits and slacks, as usual, and hoi'o s))e 
had little doilies and silver and everything spread 
around, hver since tlien it's bcc]) almost like a 
planiicd campaign to keep her out of things. 



^^l^ch of the i^rescnt-day suburban v;ay of life is infJucjiced b)- tlic 
iiroraturity of its social system, and so the suburbs could change 
greatly by the end of this century. David Reisiiian, for example, has 



21. IbkK, p. 396. 

22. Ibid., p. 397. 
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pointed out that pressures for conforjnity may be decreasing in tlic 
newer suburbs. ^ The way of life cliaractorized in this sketch, liovever, 
seems to be important nov;, and iC an individual's preferences are 
for the rural rather tlian the suburban life style, then this wald be 
a nonpecuniary reuvard for liviiig in Montana. 

UimN PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 

Mien considering tlie differences between urban areas and Montana, 
one must iiicludo the differences in quality of enviroiuiient and govern- 
ment services as well as in social stnicture. laivlrojimcntal conditions 
in Ajncricau cities have deteriorated rapidly in the last twenty years. 
Pollution and overcrowding have coinbincd Kit?! sojnc poor con^iiunity 
services and high taxes to make the cities a much less enjoyable place 
to live for many people. 

Ai r and l^J^ teiM^oJ ]_u t ion 

Pollution pi^oblems have been v.idely publicized in recent years. 
One biologist was quoted by a coliumist as predicting the possible 
end of life on cartli in the next 35 to 100 years. The brunt of 
pollution in Ajnorica is borne by people living in urban areas. Now 
York City air is so bad, for example, that it has llie toxic equivalent 
of smoking 38 cigarettes a day. ' Reseai^cl^ has indicated that air 



23. Dobriner, The vSubuii)an ^oriiiruni ty , ]). 377. 

24. Antliony hewis, ^'Not with a Hang hut a Gas]\'' Tlio MissouHan, 
December 18, 1969, p. 4, 

25. Robert Ivicjiov; and hcona Train Rienow, Moment in thojSun (New Yorl;: 
Ikillantine Books, 1967) p, 141, 
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pollution is probably linked to a number of Jiiajor diiicascs including 
26 

lung cancer. Cases of widespread dcatli resulting from air pollution 
are on record, with tlie most fajnous in London in 1952 wliere 4,000 
deaths were attributed to a week-long concentration of smog.^'^ 

Water pollution is also a problem, and sources of clean w\ater 
are getting rare. The coimamities who use water fro))i the Great hakes 
are an example: 

Foiu' million Americans- -60 percent of all those 
in this area- -depend on the Great hakes for drijiking 
water. Often their water intakes are clogpcd with 
filth 

llie great rivers that flow by or tlu'ougli so many o _ i\]Tierica's largest 
cities arc beco;iiing increasingly unfit for recreation, or even pleasant 
vievdng. Most people are remarkably calm about tlie healtli problems 
associated with pollution; however, most are concerned over its 
unpleasantness. The acrid irritation of smog or the stink of a polluted 
river create an onvironjnont people find quite unappealing. 

Oycixty.'.'ding 

Living conditions inside in'ban areas have deteriorated furtlier-- 
too m<u\y people in too small an area. As early as 1959 a tliird of tlie 
douiitowi land area in most large cities v;as ccwred by streets and 



26. Mitchell Gordon, Si^Jv j:it^i5^^^^ (New York: MacMillan Co., 1963) p. 64. 

27. Ibid., p. 66. 

28. Rienow and I^ienow, MoiiiCivl' the Sun, p. 134. 
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parking areas. Parks and other open areas in tiic cities vere being 

29 

sacriiiced for new higVns'ays and developments. By the mid-1960s, 
tKo-thirds of downto^^^l Los Angeles given over to automobile use. 
Recreation areas Kitliin weekend driving distance from largo cities 

71 

have become increasingly rare. Tins decrease in open spaces and urban 
recreational facilities has proceeded to the point vhere Fred Smitli, 
Director of tlie Council of Conservation, has v;arnod that urbanites: 

. . . will wake up one day to find tliat wo iio longer hvive 
traditional parks, We will have a now kind of 
urbanized area, not for living in, like a city, 
but for standing in line in, for playing in witii 
such competition, vengeance, purpose, and breathless 
detormination^that there will be no point in going 
there at all. 

n^at sucli l)ea\y concentration of people results in deterioration 

of the quality of city life is indicated by crime rates and certified 

by tlie effects of population density on animals otlier tlian hunans. 

Ainmal reactions to overcrovrding iisually indicate '^psychological 

33 

discord- -n^ontal anguisli really," Sno^^^ hares, for oxajiiplc, react by 
dying by the thousands "from a disease wlvich seems to result from 
stress and . , . ovoixrowded living conditions /'^^ Probably the 

29. Wi lfred Cnven, f^HJ^^^ j^lJ^^i^. ^1^J^^'^^^L^» 

30. Mitchell Gordon, Sick Ql^^^c^^^^ 18. 

31. Ibid., p. 170. 

32. Ibid., p. Ill, 

33. Rienow and Rienov;, Mo^'onl i^^the Sirn, pp. 121-122, 

34. Sally Carrigliar, Wild Heritage (Boston: [lougliton Mifflin, 196S), 
p. 174. 
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most famous reaction to overcrowding is that of the leinnings vhoy 
according to Su^odish Zoologist, lYofcssor ATf Johncls, begin ''to 
quiver, then to run nindly in every direction- -any^vlioro v;hore tlioro 
are fewer lci.t;nings~"even into the sea/'^^ Ihougli it luis not been 
proven directly, these observations suggest that overpopulation is 
costly in himian psychological stability as well, 

Coiiiiiuiiit)^^ Servij^s 

Most large cities arc experiencing serious problems in maintaining 
and exjxanding tl^eir coniniunity sendees to moot the needs of huge 
populations. Rising crime rates have seriously taxed urban police 
departments and no effective way to reduce crime has been found. 
Fire protection is similarly lianiporcd by budget limitations and 
personnel shortages. Warren Y. Kiml)all, an official of the National 
I'ire IVotection Association states that: 

In the vast majority of cities tlic imdcrmniring 
of fire compaiiies is so critical as to seriously 
cripple the ability of the fire dejxirtmcnts to 
prompt Iv combat ajiything more tlian tlie smallest 
fires. ^ 

Protcctioj) services are not the ojily urban facilities facing 
problems. Mnny large cities are finding it increasingly difficult 
to provide good schools. In most cities the scliool problem is 



35, Rienow and Rienow, ^Ioi^ent_in_the Sun, p. 123. 

36, Gordon, S^k}.;_ Ci ties , p. 123 ff, 

37, Ibid., p. 151. 
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further complicated by the special problems of providing effective 
schooling for minority groups, and a solution has yet to be developed. 
Other facilities ranging; from libraries to garbage scivice and street 
cleaning are under increasing financial pressure, and in many cities 
sei^ice has seriously deteriorated. 

Tax Rates 

Urban financial needs have been increasing Avith the post-World 
War II population sliift to cities. At tlie sajiie time, gro\vth of the 
suburbs has drained off a disproportionate amount of the core city's 
tax base, as tho cjnigz\ants to the subm^bs are usually ainong the more 
affluent urban residents. 11ns exodus of the more affluent to the 
suburbs has been accompanied by a similar movement out of the cities 
of many factories and offices, and a move into the city by tlio low- 
income groups most in need of social services. This leaves tlie core 

city, in the words of Mitcliell Gordon, *^trappcd in the vice of climbing 

39 

expenditures and a shrinking tax base.*' As a result, city taxes 
have been rising at the vory time that tho quality of governmient 
services has declined. Consequently the poor in urban areas liave been 
deprived of social seiTices because the more affluent, who could afford 
to support tlio services, live in another community. 

38. James S. Coleman, Qiiality of J-^^uCcUjx^nerl J^^^^ (Washington, 
D.C. : U.S. Goveniincnt^'PiTnting^OTfrc 1966) . 

39. Gordon, Sick Cjties, p. 251. 
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llie picture is not entirely bleak; cities still have many ol the 
advantages that have historically attracted rural migrants. The 
concentration of population in the cities allows for nkiny cultural^ 
educational, and social facilities that caiinot be supported by either 
suburban or rural coimunities , Large cities also offer more varied 
employment oj)portunitios, but that topic shall be explored in another 
paper . 

Simmry 

A deteriorating pliysical cnviroruiient and generally declining 
levels of govenimcnt services have ii^ recent years combined to make 
cities less enjoyable places. Many have found this aii inf lucncing-- 
evcn deciding- -factor in dctennining where to live, llie glitter of 
the large cities that has attracted so much of the i\iral population 
over the last fifty years has tarnished a bit* 

W'\inx)i^4hNrs IN uiui\N social snujcium* 

ILic large urban centers in tlic United States liave developed a 
distinctive cultural and social structure. The traditional American 
social organization that emphasized the local coiiDiiunity seems to be 
breaking douni in tlie remarkable gro\';th of urban population. vScott 
Greer in his text on urban sociology has simnnarizcd studies v.iiich 
indicate that neighborhoods and local residential areas are of less 
significance than in rural areas, Ihe complexity of social organization 
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in the cities is declining on a per capita basis; indeed, most ^rban 
families wore foimd to belong only to a cliurcli (which tliey often did 
not attend), or to a cliurcli and one otiior orgonization.^^ 

Neighborhood social organizations in most cities are becoming 
sparse and no longer does eacli person have a well-defined role within 
his local society, llie social units (sucli as the city and ward) now 
include so many people that effective control of the individual by 
society is increasingly difficult. (This does not mean that city 
dv;ellers necessarily have fewer friends than do rural residents, since 
kinship associations and personal friends often comi:>ensate for the 
lack of organizational and neighborhood contacts. ^''^) Ihe individual 
in the large city is not only free but socially isolated, to such 
an extent that many find city life nnenjoyable and even bewildering. 
Oi'ganized entertainment is also declining in imi:)ortance for urbaji 
adults. The urbanites, according to Greer: 

. , . live their lives in relative isolation fxm neighborliood, 
conununiiy, and voluntary organization, but compensotc 
by intensive involvement in primaiy relationsliips with 
kinfolk and friends. ... In the metropolis tlie community 
as a solid phalanx of friends or acquaintances does not 
exist; if individuals arc to have a coiinnimity in the 
older sense of £9»^2j^^H}^^^1> vmst make it for them- 

selves. 



40. Scott Greer, The Ijiicrging City: M>^t]i and Reality (New York: 
Free Press, 1962) pp7 90-37' 

41. Ibid., p. 91. 

42. Ibid., pp. 93-4. 
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For mmy it lias not prov^cd possible to construct this sort of iieu' 
conmiunity in the cities, and instead tlicy find thonsclves individuals 
against forces beyond their ability to control. 

ITiis sense of isolation has been a contributing factor to the 
rising crime rate. Mmiy urban residents are beginning to see their 
apartments as fortifications against the outside world. This urban 
fear was recently examined in several national periodicals. The March 
24th N^^]^v;eek carried an article on ^'Learning to Live With Fear/' 

City people can get used to almost anything, but 

it takes a long time to leani to live witli fear- -and 

fear is tlie scourge of the cities tlicse days. 

Probably the most widely publicized ex^imple of the breakdo^sii of low- 
level urban society is the murder of Kitty Genovese ii^ Now York City 
in 1964. Almost forty neighbors heard Miss Gejiovese's screams in a 
murder attack tliat lasted over half an hour in a rospecta1)le middle- 
class neighborliood in Queens. Even in her ov.ii community, appeals for 
help from Miss Genovese brouglit only the most hesitant of responses 
from witnesses. Rcsidciits were quoted as being too afraid to call 
police (from tlic safety of their locked apartments) because they did 
not waiU' to get involved. Some of the social psycliological studies 
instigated by tliis murder indicate tliat in an emergency peo])le are 
less likely to respond if they feel a third party could, or if they 



43. "hearning to Five With l-car," Nov.;sv;eek, vol. 73:12, ]). 62. 

44. Hartin Gansberg, '^37 VHio Saw >{in\1or Didn't Call Police," Ne_w York 
Tinios, March 27, 1961, p. 1. 
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45 

do not kjiow the victiiiu According to tliosc indications, living in 
a coniimnity vhcvo one does not kjiow his neighbors personally can 
increase the chevnce that no local help will be offered in an emergency. 

llie urban social problems have been characterized as a loss of 
individual and group identity. Tho Rienows, in their book, Moment in 
t he Sim , saw: 

Maji's cities, engulfed by more people than they caji 
decently absorb, have in the process lost tlieir o\m 
character; they have been effaced, lliere is now 
nothing left with which the city dv;eller can con- 
stnictively identify, llie city has become aiionyiiious, 
the citizen faceless. Little of the miuiicipal heritage, 
either ninn-madc or natmval, remains for him to adjnire, 
to cling to, to boast about, improve, or defend. The 
city itself has lost its cultural meaning, ^fuch of it 
is a hostile jimglo where Girl Scouts are banned in the . 
name of safety from peddling cookies from door to door. 

Again, one ought not try to make definitive judgments on the 
developing lu'ban culture. Many people have thrived on this new freedom, 
but for others it has had ajiything but desirable effects. Many of those 
who find the new urban milieu undesirable might find Montrn^a an appealing 
place to live. 



45. Bibb Latane and Judith Rodin, "A lady in Distress: Inhibiting 
liffects of Frieiids and Strangers on B)\^tajKler Intervention,'' 
?iJ:^]\?.^^ii^H^^^^^ (1969) pp. 189-202. 

46. Rienow and Ricnow, ^to]]lcnt in tjic Sun, p. 123. 
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SUNMXRY 

Montana society is patterned almost entirely after tliat of 
traditional A^nerica, The average individu?! finds liimsclf in a highly 
organized society with a definite set of social exi:)ectations, and 
is generally free to do as he wishes as long as he stays within the 
broad boiuuls set by society or clianges roles by a method which the 
society approves. The society has secure and well -developed differen- 
tiations; therefore, many idiosyncratic desires are not threatening. 

Suburban culture, howev^er, is a relatively recent developincnt 
wlierc the veiy homogeneity of the residents actually works against 
the development of patterns and traditions which would command the 
respect of the majority of the population. As a result, suburban 
society must keep a close eye on its citizens to insure that the 
social order is not threatened. 

ITie core cities are developing another variation on traditional 
American culture, linked to problems of environment and overtaxed 
govenunent services. Pollution, overcrou'dijig, poor public seivices, 
and high taxes have combimd to make tlie city a mucli less enjoyable 
place to live. Ov^er the last tvventy years, the cities have not been 
able to adjust to their plienomcnal grouth. lliis growth has resulted 
in tlie disii^tegration of the local units of society- -neighborhoods and 
local co]munities--leaving only scattered kinships and personal 
friendships to give a communal sense to urban ixsidents. At this stage, 
many urbanites are finding that tlie new-found freedom from local social 
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control leaves them isolated, alone against the world. Such isolation 
often turns to fear aiid mkos city life a threatening experience. 

llie cities and suburbs have n;any advantages over Montana life whicli 
were ignored in this paper, in order to concentrate on those ncv;er 
differences working to Montana's favor in attracting ncv; residents. 
Because of personal preference, some find Montana's more traditional 
social organization more appealing than the changing social orgajiization 
of the suburbs and cities. 
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SOCIAL QlAIV^CrERlSTICS R};FIJ:Cn:D IN 
INCO^IIi DISTRIBUriON WITHIN MONrm 

The patterns of income distribution ajiiong the different economic 
regions in Montajia reflect social and economic differences within the 
state which are impressive and indicate wide divergences. The Gini 
Ratio of concentration (GR) of income distribution for the economic 
regions and individual coimties will be examined here to help illuminate 
those social and economic differences.-^ 

Montana Hconomic Regions 

Ihc basic division in income distribution splits the western 
third and eastern two-thirds of the state (see map 1). Regions I 
and IV easily l^ave the lowest GR^-in other words, the most equal income 
distribution. This probably reflects a patteni of generally sniller 
agricultural units and the predominance of the wood products industry 
whicli provides more opportimitics for semiskilled v;ork than do the 
more heavily agricultural sections of Montana. l\'estern Montana probably 
offers more opportiuiities for people with few capital resources to 
move into the middle income range. 



1. llie Gini Ratio equation has been explained in 'TJrbanism and 
Montana Cities." A high ratio indicates an unequal distribution of 
income while the lower ratios signify the more equal distributions. 
All correlations used in this paper are rank order correlations. 
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The tvro most eastern regions, III and VI, have a less equal 
income distribution because they have more poor people and feu*er 
in the middle range than do the western regions (see figures 1 and 
3). The coniparatively feu' persons in the middle income range reflects 
the relative ]ack of manufacturing industries Kliich v;ould provide 
semi skilled jobs in tliis range, Kliile the large nicnber of poor people 
suggests t})at much of t)ic population makes its living from inefficient- 
sized agricultural units and hired fara labor, llie eastern part of the 
state does not seem to have successfully cx]^orted tl^e sin^plus labor 
caused by agricultural mechanization. The few famors with imits 
sufficiently large to allow for efficient operation are doing well, 
but the mmy ollicrs wlio cai^iiot meet tlie new requirements find their 
real income near or below the poverty line. 

Unlike tlie eastern part of tlie state, each of the tv;o regions 
in the middle of the state, Regions II and V, have a large city as 
tlie liub of the region (figures 2 and 4) . These regions have more 
ricli people tlian the western part of tlie state, but, significantly, 
do not have more poor families. Botl\ regions are prcdcminantly 
agricultural, but Great I'alls and Billings scorn to have offered enougli 
employiitcjit opportuiriti es to allow an alternative to nn^al poverty. 
The relatively larger niDnbcrs of ricl) people probably represent botli 
the influence of tlic increasing capitalization of rural areas and the 
economic grov/th of Great Falls and Billings. 
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Iiicomc_ Distribution by Coimtic s 

By county, the income distribution offers some interesting corre- 
lations, llie GR correlated with the percentage of population grovfth 
froin 1950 to 1960 by -.38, indicating that those counties with the most 
equal income distribution generally had the highest rate of population 
growlli. The correlation of equality of income distribution and 
population in 1960 was also -.39. Population ajid population growth 
correlate at .51. Those counties with the niost people tend to have 
both the highest rate of population groulh as well as the most equal 
income distribution. 

llie growth of personal income shows a -.46 correlation to the 
GR, indicating that the coimtics vdth a more equal income distribution 
teiKl to be those that had the greatest growth in personal income 
from 1950 to 1960. 

From these correlations one can sketch two tyj^es of coiuities 
in Montana. The first is a county witli a large population tl^at has 
a relatively equal distribution of income and a high rate of growth 
for both personal incojnc and population; these comities number less 
than ten. The other 40 to 50 counties are likely to have a small 
population, a relatively unequal distribution of income, and slower 
growth rates for population and personal income, line correlations, 
however, are not high enough to indicate that the relationships tested 
are independent of outside influences. Any causal relationship bctv.'cen 
these correlations tliereforc seems questionable. Large populations 
tend to have higli rates of population and personal inco^ne growth, but 
these seciu to be iho result of a favorable industrial situation in 
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the area. Industry ^vitli its cconojnic opportunity attracts ajid holds 
people, whicli in turn causes gro\sth in population and pcrsojial income. 
The personal income gro;s1:li is concent i^atcd in the middle- income range 
because tlie high city wage level makes the income distribution more 
equal . 

In order to test tliese conclusions further, five of those counties 
with the highest GR have been paired ;vith five otliers v;ith more equal 
income distribution (two with large cities and three others), llie 
pairings generally support the previous conclusions, llie three pairings 
of coiuities without large cities all sho,s^ the high GR coimtics as 
having more poor and ricli people and relatively fewer in the middle 
range than the counties with low GR (figures 5, 6, and 7). 

llie pairings with urban coiuities are slightly more complicated. 
]Slncn comparing McCone and Silver Bow Coujities (figiu'e 8), the county 
with a high GR (McConc) has a higher i)roportion of poor people tfian 
Silver lk)w, but both have high percejitages of rich faj])ilies. Both 
Hill and hcwis and Clark Couiities are unusual (figm'c 9). Hill has 
relatively few poor people but a very high nicnl^ier of rich families 
probably because so many farmers v;cre in a good positioj) to benefit 
from the technological clianges in agriculture. Lev;is and Clark Coujity 
has a higl) niunbor of fajiiilies in the $7,000 to $15,000 rajige, presuinably 
because the state capital makes more administrative jobs available 
at that salaiy level. 

Tho count)' ])airings also indicate tv;o tyj)C5 of rural coimtics: 
those v;it}i many ])oor and rich pcoj^lc, and tliose wliich do not rely as 
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much on agricultui'C and have jiiorc faiailics in the middle- incoinc range. 
Counties vath laree cities have fewer in the poor rajige but more rich 
families than the low GR nn\al counties. 

Rural areas in Montana tend to hav^e a less equal incoiiie distri- 
bution as shown by the relative number of rural and urban couiities 
with a GR of .3399 or less in Table A. OJrban counties are defined 
as those containing one of the 5 largest Montana cities, Ihe reniainij^g 
51 counties are considered rural.) 

llie income distributions indicate that the nrral areas in the state 
arc imdergoing a change in economic stxiicture, Ihe recent changes in 
agricultural technology are beiicfiung some, "ho consequently enter tlie 
high income group, but many of the less foi auiate people are entering 
the poverty raiige. Ihe cities have fewer poor people and more in the 
Biiddle ijicomo lange, but their i.t growth has also boosted many of 
the families into tlie high income group. 

The impact of the generally rising ecoJ)OJfUc level in rural 
areas mahcs certain that t^ e social implications of this teclmological 
revolution v;ill be felt. liastei'n Montana has long been a center of 
Populist agitation, as ecojiomically insecure farjiicrs moved against 
''tlie system/^ Now that technological developments have improved the 
economic position of many faimiers, the pressure on these people to 
oppose *'the system" is less, and they are more apt to defend it. 
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TMUl A 

G'mi Ratio of Income Distribution for Coimties 
With 1-ive U\v<^e Cities and Other >'ontana Counties 



Rural 
Urban 



,3400 or liiore 
40 
0 



.3399 or less 
11 
5 



X = 21.49, significant at the .005 level. 



Calculated fi-om data in the U.S. Department of Coiionerce, U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, U.^jJ^t^n^^us of JPopulati^n: I960, General 
Social_and_ Ecoiioinic_ Qiai actcr isTics : Nlo[U^na~\T\'iis]nirgtoh"D^ : 
0'.S. l;ioveniihHit "lYintin'g Office,' l%iy,'~ 
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Part of the fam population is finding an economic place in society 
and consequently tlieir attitudes toward social and cconoiiiic traditions 
are changing, Richard Flofstadter noticed the first signs of this 
trend ainong fanners toward business consowatism as early as sixty 
years ago when: 

Leaders of the new fanners' organizations no longer 

spoke of the hm\ble and exploited yeoinaji, but urged 

fanners to act like captains of industiy . . . and 

put fanning . . . '^on a safe profitable basis," witl^ 

benefits "equalling those realized in other business 
undertakings ."2 

lliose fanners that have been able to modeniize can now usually afford 
to send their children to college, move into towii for the \.int'jr, 
purchase luxury items such as appliances, and generally take advantage 
of the abundance in the affluent society. 

The agricultural changes also have important implications for 
econondc dcvolopnicnt . Many fanners are now more productive than they 
have been in tlic past, but large num1)ers of other fanners have not 
been able to successfully incorp'^rate the ncv; agricultural tcclmology 
and consequently are not producing cnougli to stay above the poverty 
level. The prosenv . of many nu'al poor in Montana indicates a pool 
of poorly allocated la])or availaV)lc for use in economic development. 
Also, the increase in families with high incomes indicates aji increasing 
rate of local capital fonintion which, because of the local ties of 

2. Richard Ilofstadter, Iho Aq£^f Refonii (New York: Randoin }fouso, 
19S5) p, 126. 
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the new capitalists, may be more freely available for use in Montana 
than the capital from out of state. 

llie income distribution in the more urban counties is less easy 
to intei*]n^ct due to the economic diversification of these areas. 
The data does suggest, however, that the counties v.'hich have the largest 
populations offer greater opportunity for cmplopncnt in the semiskilled 
and skilled trades. Industiy in these comities has probably been 
growing more complex in organization and more sophisticated in tech- 
nology requiring more workers with special skills. 
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ai'i>i-:n'1)ix 

TABLi; 1 



Girii Initios of Income Distribution 
for Montana Counties and Economic Regions 

Montana (cnti>-e state) .3550 



Beaverhead 


.3692 


Madison 


.3758 


Big Honi 


.4000 


Meagher 


.3729 


Blaine 


.3831 


Mineral 


.3055 


Broadwater 


.3943 


Missoula 


.3344 


Carbon 


.3616 


Mussel shel 1 


.3652 


Carter 


.4096 


Park 


.3129 


Cascade 


.3357 


Petroleum 


.3829 


Chouteau 


.3888 


Phillips 


.3790 


Glister 


.3656 


Pondera 


.3750 


Daniel s 


.3458 


Powdei River 


.4259 


I)av;son 


.3495 


Powell 


.3263 


Doer Lodge 


.2903 


Prairie 


.3678 


1 1 nTi 
1 ct i. 1 u 1 1 


• 04 / C 


Kava J 1 1 


inn c\ 


Fergus 


.3629 


Rich! and 


.3739 


Flathead 


.3369 


Roosevelt 


.4048 


Gallatin 


. 3363 


Rosebud 


.3824 


Garfield 


.4511 


Sanders 


.3319 


Glacier 


.4247 


Sheridan 


.3384 


Golden Valley 


.4774 


Silver Bow 


.3232 


Granite 


.2935 


Stillwater 


.3401 


flill 


.4285 


Sweet Grass 


.3995 


Jeffcj-son 


.3929 


Teton 


.3915 


Judith Basin 


.4043 


Toole 


.3488 


Lake 


.3586 


Treasure 


.3224 


Lcv.-is f, Clark 


.3212 


Valley 


.3518 


Liberty 


.4298 


Wieatland 


.3662 


Lincoln 


. 2956 


Wibaux 


.3531 


McCone 


.4286 


Yelloiv'stonc 


.3327 




Region T 


.3411 






Region 11 


.3717 






Region 111 


.3697 






Region IV 


.3321 






Region V 


.3522 






Region VI 


.3824 





Note: The data in tables 1 tlirough 8 was calculated from the 

U.S. Department of Coni:iie roe, U.S. Bureau of the Census, y^j_C5uifHis 

of Population: I960, GencraJ j^^ci^i^l and Ji^^^ 

NioiVuiiia' *G'^rslniTg^ S . (^ovx^niiiic^nt l^^nt i ng OfTfce\ 1960 • 
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mME 2 

Percentage [list rihut ion of Money Family Income 
Montana, 1"59 



Percent 

Income Percent of Aggregate 

in Po l lars of I'anii 1 ien Income 

under 1,000 4.45 .35 

1,000- 1,999 6.93 1.67 

2,000- 2,999 8.78 3.54 

3»000- 3,999 11.28 6.37 

4,000- 4,999 12.84 9.32 

5,000- 5,999 14.10 12.50 

6,000- 6,999 11.33 11.88 

7,000- 7,999 8.33 10.07 

8,000- 8,999 6.25 8.57 

9,000- 9,999 4.17 6.39 

10,000-14,999 8.31 16.76 

15,000-24,999 2.41 7.79 

25,000 and over .75 4.72 



tabu; 3 



Percent age 


Distribution of Money l-aiiiily 


Income 




Region I, 1959 








Percent 


Income 


Percent 


of Agprcpatc 


in Dollars 


of Families 


Income 


under 1 ,000 


3.86 


.32 


1,000- 1,999 


8.04 


2.05 


2,000- 2,999 


9.62 


4.09 


3,000- 3,999 


10.95 


6.53 


4,000- 4,999 


13.89 


10.65 


5,000- 5,999 


14.54 


15.62 


6,000- 6,999 


11.78 


13.04 


7,000- 7,999 


8.54 


10.92 


8,000- 8,999 


5.73 


8.30 


9,000- 9,999 


3.78 


6.12 


10,000-1.1,999 


7.05 


15.02 


15,000-24,999 


1.61 


5.50 


25,000 and over 


.55 


3.77 



TABLE 4 

Perccinagc Distribution of Family Moiioy Income 
Region II, 3 959 



Percent 

Income Percent of Aggregate 

AlLi^JiHS of Familie s Income 

under 1,000 4.61 34 

1,000- 1,999 5.87 lisO 

2,000- 2,999 7.95 2.94 

3,000- 3,999 10.17 5.28 

4,000- 4,999 12.16 8.12 

5,000- 5,999 13.88 11.32 

6,000- 6,999 11.40 10 99 

7,000- 7,999 8.44 9 39 

8,000- 8,999 6.77 8.*54 

9,000- 9,999 4.68 6.60 

10,000-14,999 9.31 17 27 

15,000-24,999 3.44 lo!21 

25,000 and over 1.26 7.63 
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Percentage Distribution of Fainily Money Income 
Region III, 1959 







Percent 


Incom,c 


Percent 


of Aggregate 


in Ibllars 


of Faini 1 ies 


Incoino 


under 1 ,000 


7.17 


.64 


1,000- 1,999 


8.32 ■ 


2.25 


2,000- 2,999 


10,48 


4.72 


3,000- 3,999 


12.67 


8.00 


4,000- 4,999 


13.04 


10.58 


5,000- 5,999 


13.59 


13.48 


6,000- 6,999 


9.67 


11.33 


7,000- 7,999 


7.11 


9.61 


8,000- 8,999 


5.23 


8.02 


9,000- 9,999 


3,24 


5.56 


10,000-14,999 


7,04 


15.88 


15,000-24,999 


1.95 


6.99 


25,000 and over 


.44 


2.87 



TABU' 6 

Percentage Distribution of Moaey Tajnily Income 
Region IV, 1959 



Income 
in Dollars 



under 
1,000- 
2,000- 
3,000- 
4,000- 
5,000- 
6,000- 
7,000- 
8,000- 
9,000- 
10,000- 
15,000- 
25,000 



1,000 

1,999 

2,999 

3,999 

4,999 

5,999 

6,999 

7,999 

8,999 

9,999 
14,999 
24,999 
and over 



Percent 
of Fain i lies 

3.44 
6.47 
8.69 
12.74 
13.09 
14.30 
11.85 
8.41 
6.33 
4.21 
8.04 
1.90 
.47 



Percent 
of Aggregate 
Incoii]c__ 

.28 

1.60 

5.59 

7.36 

9.72 
12.99 
12.72 
10.41 

8.89 

6.61 
16.60 

6.28 

2.80 



Percentage Distriluition of Money Family Inconio 
Region V, 1959 



Percent 

Income Percent of Aggregat 

in Ibllars o liElLi^^L^ Income 

under 1,000 4.37 .33 

1,000- 1,999 6.38 1.46 

2,000- 2,999 7.4:1 2.8'1 

3,000- 3,999 10.04 5.38 

4,000- 4,999 12.13 8.36 

5,000- 5,999 14.27 12.02 

6,000- 6,999 11.62 11.57 

7,000- 7,999 8.84 10.16 

8,000- 8,999 6.97 9.07 

9,000- 9,999 4.61 6.71 

10,000-14,999 9.53 18.25 

15,000-24,999 2.95 9.06 

25,000 and over .82 4.75 
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TABLF: 8 

Percentage Distribution of Money Family Income 
Region VI, 1959 



Income 
in Dollars 


Percent 
of PajTiilics 


Percent 
of Aggregate 
Incoiiie 


under 1,000 


5.95 


.53 


1,000- 1 ,999 


9.49 


2.54 


2,000- 2,999 


11.80 


5.26 


3,000- 3,999 


13.15 


8.21 


4,000- 4,999 


13.10 


10.51 


5,000- 5,999 


12.82 


12.58 


6,000- 6,999 


8.83 


10.24 


7,000- 7,999 


6.93 


9.27 


8,000- 8,999 


4.61 


6.99 


9,000- 9,999 


3.08 


5.23 


10,000-14,999 


7.66 


1.7.09 


15,000-24,999 


1.86 


6.65 


25,000 and ov^or 


.66 


4.83 
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UllB.^NISM m) NDOTm CITIES 

American society has beconie considerably more urbanized in the 
last twenty years, drajnatically affecting the life style, aspirations, 
and customs of many citizens. Over this period, the large cities have 
been fonning a subculture v;hich differs drajnatically from traditional 
Ajnerica. TJie ^'culture of niunbers'' of tiie large cities is still very 
much in the fonnative stages, but its differences from tlie /Vnerican 
s^nall tovni tradition seem already set. (See discussion in paper 
''Montana Social Structure and Culture.") 

Miat impact this national development is havij^g on Montana 
depends upon one's view of the size a city must attain before tlie 
traditional social stnicture becoincs impractical and the city must 
develop tlie urban cliar :teri. I ics of the large metropolis. Tliis 
paper uses income distribution, an economic measure that is closely 
related to sociological devclopiients, to test for differences in social 
organization between Montana cities tmd large cities such as Los 
Angeles and Cliicago. Major differences indicate that Montana cities 
are not yet large enougli to have been sociologically urbanize . 

ihe Gini Ratio of coiKcntration is a tool economists employ to 
measure equality of incoiue distribution within a grou]:>. A Gini 
Ratio of .000 indicates a perfectly equal distribution of income 
in the coiirnmity, while a ratio of 1.000 would indicate that o])e person 
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or family received all of the coininunity's income. In general, the 
lower the ratio, the more equal the distribution of income. 

Table 1 gives the Gini Ratio for 12 large cities outside Montana 
and for the fi\e largest cities in Montana.'^ Of the cities listed, 
the Montana cities have both the smallest populations and the most 
equal distributions of income, except for Minneapolis/St. Paul and 
Seattle* The Gini Ratio values correlate ,81 with population, 
indicating that the larger cities tend to have more unequal incoirtC 
distribution. The association between population and income distri- 
bution is not continuous, however, because tliat correlation, figured 
for each of the ten most populous and the nij^e least ^X)pulous cities 
are lower (.62 and .53 respectively). This implies tliat inco ;C 
distribution is a *'breaki>oint variable" that clianges after a city's 
population reaches a "critical" size; this size is })robably different 
for individual cities. Hov:ever, the infomation does not indicate 
that population size alone has any direct causal effect on distri- 
bution of jncoine. 

Cities and Large Urban Centers 
This paper compares family jncomc distribution of tlic five largest 
Montana cities to Boston, New York City, and Los .Vngeles (sec figures 

1. All calculations and figures used in this paper are from 1960 
Census data. 

2. For Now York City and Chicago, the Standard Metropolitan Statis- 
tical Areas and tlie larger Standard Consolidated Areas v;ill be considered 
as separate cities. Tlie correlations used are rank order correlations, 
as are all correlations in the paper. 
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TABLE 1 



Glni Ratios of Income Distribution 
for Selected American and Montana Cities 



Pi f- ^ T 


GR 


1960 Population 


iiUw iolk yicy 


1 Q O £1 


10,695,963 


MVP P \ ^ ^^ '^ 
[NIL. ^oUf\^ 


• J7 lo 


14, 760, 759 


Tr><i Ancoli^c/Trtr^cy 1^r»^ir»K 






San Francisco/Oakland 


. 3549 


2,783,355 


Portland, Ore. /Wash. 


.3540 


821,885 


Boston 


.3539 


2,590,040 


Detroit 


.3485 


3,764,131 


Chicago 


.3481 


6,220,913 


Washington, D,C. 


.3480 


1,989,377 


Chicago (SCA) 


.3462 


6,794,453 


Spokane 


.3438 


278,333 


Salt Ivakc City 


.3375 


383,035 


Great Falls 


.3357 


73,418 


Seattle 


.3348 


1,107,213 


Mlssou] a 


. 3344 


44,663 


Billings 


.3327 


79,016 


Minncapolis/St. Paul 


.3307 


1,482,030 


Butte 


.3232 


46,454 


Helena 


.3212 


28,006 



Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
"Standard Consolidated Area 



Source: Calculated from data in U.S. Department of Coinjncrcc, Bureau 
of the Census, U.S. Cens us of Population: 1960, Genera l So cial and 
Econoinic Charc'Cteri sties ; Un ited States Sun-ynnry (V?ashington D.C.:, 
U.S. Government lYinting Office, 1962). 

U.S. Department of Coniinercc, Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of 
^Poj^jjlMjo^n : , 1960, General Social and Econo mic Chara cte ris tics , 
Mo ntana O'-^^hing ton , D.C.: U.S. Govcvniaent Printing Office, 1961). 



County figures used for Montana city populations. 
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1 through 5; the appendix glides the statistics on which these figures 
are based, as well as tliose for co;;5>arable metropolitan areas. 

Montana cities have a much higher proportion of their populations 
in the $3,000 to $7,000 incoiiic range. Wiile average income for the 
Montana city dwellers is lov.-er, this tendency has less impact on the 
income distribution than does the higher concentration of population 
in the middle range. Of the five Montana cities, Missoula alone has 
more people in the low incoue ranges ($0 to $3,000) than tlie large 
cities (see figure 1). Helena varies from the pattern of concentration 
in the middle range because it has larger numbers of families in the 
$8,000 to $15,000 range- -probably state administrative personnel who 
live in the capital city (see figure 2). Compared to the large cities, 
all five Montana cities have considerably fewer fainilies eari\ing 
over $15,000 and all except flelena also have few^er in the $10,000 
to $15,000 range. 

The social implications of tliosc differences arc iinj^ortant. 
Economic differentiation ajiiong faiiulics in Montana's cities is not 
as great as it is in tlie large urban centers. In the large cities, 
the rich are so nurierous, both in absolute nui;ibers and relative to 
the total population that they cm foi^i-* socially at least- -separate 
coiiLMainities, depriving the rest of society of many of those wlio 
would usually be considered its "natural leaders/' The absolute 
number of rich in MontcUia cities, hou'ever, seems too small to pcrjint 
the forjiiation of a separately organized, rich-only class association 
with its ovm subculture. 
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Figure 1 

Percentage DistvibuLion of VxAly Money Incorae, 1959 
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!-ar:i l)- Moriev Income (in I'd Jars) 



Figure 2 

orcc ;it.ioe Di st riluil icr, of la^aiK' ^!oI1ev tiKcn.c, 19S9 
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Source: Figures ] thrcuglt 7 calculatCv! from the U.S. Pcparlmcnt of 
Coirjiierce, U.S. Bureau of tlie Census, U.S. Census of Population 1%0 , 
Gaieral Social^ 011(1 i;cono:yc ClKn\ictorTsricYr_MlnUanTr (U^^^^^ WC. 
U.S". ITovonii ieni Fi4iiViir^" OTf iccV Ty'6'l")7 " "~ 
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Source: U.S. I-Jiircaii of the Census, Census of Population: 1960. 
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Similar factors are at work at the other end of tlie jnco^i^e spcctriuii. 
Generally, lower living costs and lack of a higli coiiccjitration of families 
in tlio poverty bracket have kept the poor of Montana cities from being 
isolated in a separate culture of poverty, at least to the degree 
found in the large lu'ban centers. 

Maverick Urban Ceirtci's^ 

The tv;o large cities v.iiich have a low Gini Ratio are Seattle 
(.3348) and Minneapolis/St. Paul (.3307;. The reason for this unusual 
incOiiiC distribution appears to be tb^e relatively greater concentration 
of ej]ip] ovmont in middle and high wage jobs in the two cities, Seattle 
has a higher cojicentration than New York City in the $6,000 to $15,000 
range, indicating an unusually largo nu::iljcr of skilled, semiskilled, 
and lower managcinent positions [see figijre G) . These positions are 
attributed nuainl)' to the veiy large aircraft industry in Seattle; tliey 
have balanced out the inco'ie distribution, but this situation nay 
chaiiqe in the future. 

Sirallarly, in Minnea]^olis/St . Paul [sec figure 7) tliere is an 
unusual concentration in the $5,000 to $9,000 range, probably caused 
by tlie number of low level white collar positions made possible by 
the many business offices maintained in the city by m.anufacturing 
and service industry firms. One might predict that those two cities 
will approach the ])attorn of i]K.o:'"!0 distribution of the otlier large 
cities as tlieir incUistrial base beco::ies mo7^e diversified. 

Implications for Montajvi Cities 

The Montana cities do not yet show- -at least in their i]ico':e 
distributio]i--tlK^ {)atle)'ns of class di f J erentiation w^hich liave con- 
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TABLE 19 

Income Distributloa in Perccnts 
Helena" 







Percent 


Income 


Percent 


of Aggregate 


in Dollars 


of Families 


Income 


under 1,000 


2.50 


.17 


1,000- 1,999 


4.82 


.99 


2,000- 2,999 


4.99 


1.71 


3,000- 3,999 


8.99 


4.33 


4,000- 4,999 


10,72 


6.64 


5,000- 5,999 


12.18 


9.22 


6,000- 6,999 


12.52 


11.20 


7,000- 7,999 


10.01 


10.34 


8,000- 8,999 


8.91 


10.43 


9,000- 9,999 


6.73 


8.80 


10,000-14,999 


14.00 


24.10 


15,000-24,999 


2.73 


7.51 


25,000 and over 


.84 


4.50 



County census fi^^ures used. 
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COMMUXU W;i.rGIOUS Ca^MUN^^^:S IN MOXrA>iA 



Rich econoniic theory depends, in largo part, upon tlie assumption 
that people are rational. In a market -oriented economy such as 
ours, indivkluals are generally assumed to act in rational Kays 
designated to niaxiinizc their personal satisfaction, which in turn 
is usually equated Kith n^axiinizing real income, lliis approach has 
proved useful in explaining most observed behavior; tlie real world, 
however, includes niunerous social and religious forces which work 
counter to this simplified concept of economic motivation. Ihe theo- 
cratic coiimaunties of the Montana Ifutterites, for exaiuj^le, are function- 
ing groups whicli make many of their major economic decisions with 
noneconomic cri tori a . 

nuj'r};Rri'i;s in momvv^a 

Ihe 1,761 llutteritos in the central and nortli central pai't of 
the state have religious roots whicli go back to the Reformation in 
the 17th century."^ Iheir most distinctive religious doctrines require 
coniinunali ty of colony life, rigorous avoidance of the outside v.'orld, 

1. for more infoniiation on the history of tlie Ifutterite Bretliren, 
please refer to llio bihl iogi'anhy at the end of this paper. 
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and total nonresistcUico, Their other doctrines are similar to tradi- 
tional conservative Christianity. Centuries ago, severe persecution 
forced them to move about in central Euroj^e with dvv^indling mcubers until 
1770 when a siiiall group managed to emigrate to the Ukraine. 

In the lS70s, rising Russian nationalism forced the group to move 
again, this time to the United States, \s'hcre they established successful 
agricultural communities on the unsettled South Dakota prairie. 
Government pressure on tliem to fight in the Tirst Vtorld War forced the 
groups to move to Canada vrlicre tlioy were at first welcomed. IXu'ing 
the Second World War and early 1950s, ho\v'cver, the CanadiaJi provinces 
passed laws seriously restraining the expansion of the conuiiunities . 
Many new colonies since that time have been established in Montana. 
Ilic commmlcies are agricultural and aim to bo as self-supporting as 
possible. 

After their arrival in Montana there was increasing agitation 
against them. In 194S Joseph Kinsey Iloward reported that: 

MoiitnJia newspaper editorials have begun to reflect 
the uneasiness of their new ncighbo3\s, and dcmaiid 
for state legislation to check further settlement by 
them has started. 

Oj)position was usually justified on grounds of nationnl loyalty, 
but otliers have maintained that the real objection is economic. One 
Canadian official has stated tliat the dislike resulted from tlie 

2. Joseph Kinsey Howard, "Ihitterites : Ri::zle for Patriots," The 
Pacific Spectator (W'u^ter 1948), 2:1, p. 40. 
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ffiittorites being ^'sucli good farmers, that others can't compete. '^^ 

The fear that a colony located in an ai*ea Kill cause neighboring 

land values to drop has also caused resentincnt, and local tradesmen 

seemed to feel the coimnuiities will n^eai^ a net loss of business.^ 

In addition, a question has arisen over taxes, since as religious 

groups they nught bo expected to operate tax-free. But the Ffutterites 

pay taxes despite their status as religious organizations. ILxactly 

which taxes they pay depends on how a specific colony is organized.^ 

In 1962, the 97-mcmber Milford Colony in Lewis and Clark County, paid 

$4,300 for corporation license foes, $5,663 for property ta.xes, and 

$3,107 for federal corporation tc'Lxes.^ The Ilutlerite colonics usually 

pay TOro taxes than the previous omers of tlioir land because tlieir 

intensive cultivation increases the taxable value of the property. 

With devclop;]ient only beginnings the Milford Colony increased tlie value 

of the improvements on their property from $9,000 to $303 000 in one 
7 

year. 

Victor Peters found that in the Canadian colonies he had worked 
with tlie most prejudiced people (tov;ard the flutterites) wore usuaHy 
those wl20 had tlie fev;est contacts witli them. Colony relations with 



3. Victor Peters, AH Tilings Ccivonou: The Ibttcrian Kay of jafe 
(Minneai)ol is: Unive'rsTty"or MTnh'esbt'a'^P 19*65)^' p! TST 

4. Kenneth C. Tlioiiins, ^'A Sin^vey of the [futtcrite Groups in Montair; 
ajul Canada" (Unpul^lishod M.A. tliesis, Misscula: Univci'sity of Montana, 
1949), p. 60. 

5. "Huttcrite Vim-i Groups Pacing Inquiry by Montana I,egislature,^' 
New York Tiii.es, June 2, 1963; and Kenneth C. Iboiiias, 'A Survey of 
tKe ikiVt'er Pte'Croiips in Montana and Canada," ]>. 61. 

6. Interjial Revc^nue Scn^\'ice (District Office persoj^il coniirunication, 
Helena, Montana) . 

7. Howard, "ihitteri tos: l\i::zle for Patriots," Paci/ic Spc^c^tator, 
O „pp. 40-41. " * * 
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imncdiate ncigjibors were such that Peters reported "no colony is 
surroimdod by hostility/'^ 

Kconomic discrijiiination practiced by Montanans, according to 
available reports, has taken the fonn of reluctance to do business 
with Ikitterite coJonies. llnis is especially important in land 
trajisactions. The colonies have had to pay higher prices in order 

9 

to overcome the hesitancy of the sellers to offend their neighbors. 
Since it is very rare for the Ibtterites to complain about prejudice 
they can live with, only one reference to discrimination in everyday 
business dealings was found. John Klirz, head of a colony near heth- 
bridge, Alberta, noted tliat ^\<o buy goods in the local markets, we 
pay without haggling- -prices often higher than other people pay for 
the same lands and goods. 

No law has yet been passed in Montana to restrict the flutter itc 
colonies, tliough the early sixties saw repeated attempts to do so. 
In the 1961 and 1963 legislative sessions, bills were killed that 
would have restricted land purchases by the colonies. The 1963 session 
did create a legislative consult tee whicli was asked to report on the 
situation of the lluttcrites in Montana. A measure to pay the expenses 
of the committee was defeated. Several hearings were held in 196^ and 



8. Peters, All Things Co^nmon: The Ihitterian Way of Life, p. 181. 

9. Howard, 'Hjtterites: Puzzle for Patriots," Pacif i c Spectator , 
p. 40. 

10. 'TJuttorite Head E\]:)lains IVork, Viewpoint of Colony in Intcin^icw 
with Publislier of Pioneer Press,'' Lewistou-n Daily News , August 1, 
1950. ^ ' ^ 
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a report was made to the 1965 session of the legislature. Ihe only 
misconduct by the IKitterites 7*cported by tlio coiiuaittce was the purchase 
by individuals of state lands for colony use, allegedly to circuiwcnt 
limits on how Mich state Irnid can bo purchased by a single person. 
Klien the report was submitted in 1965, the coiiuaittce \vTis attacked by 
the Montana Coujicil of Churches as 'Tiigh handed and biased. '^^^ Since 
1965, the [Jutterites have not been a live political issue in >fontana. 

llie recent educational problems of the ifutterites in >!ontana seem 
to have been limited mainly to a 195S controversy over whetlier the 
children of the Ayers and Deerfield coloivics (located in I'orgiis County) 
would continue in school past eighth grade. ITie state enforced the 
1955 lav; requiring that children attend scliool until their sixteenth 
birthday but compliance does not seem to have had any long-range 
effect on tlie colonics. •'^^ 

^{utterite colony life appears to be socially satisfying, llie 
contentment shown by colony members has inii:)resscd most observers. 

11. "Senate Kills Bill Aii;ied at Ihittcrite lixpansion,'' 5l?2LlL^U^ Jlll^^^^^^ 
February 28, 1961; ^^ilutterite I-anu Groups I\acing Inquiry /VNw J^m^ 
Times, June 2, 1963; '^Study of the [Kitterite 0]iens/^ Great Fall^ il'i;il)uiv;^, 
January 30, 1964); '^Oi^oration of iluttcrite Colonics Told at Legislative 
Fact Finding Sossioii,'' Grcat_Fal Ij; Tribune, Februaiy 8, 1964; * ^Communal 
Society Study Coiiiiiiitteel^Ia'y fioTcr SccondT!ccting in April Great Falls 
Tribune, March 10, 1964; "Ifutterite Probe Urged in Report ," Billings 
^^^oU^ 16, 1965; 'iluttcrite Probe ^Hifih-flanded/ Gi-eat Falls 
l£i]%i9^> January 23, 1965. 

12. 'Tirst Iluttcrite Adjudged Guilty in Tniancy Cases, I^J^A^^lU 
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Joseph Kiiiscy Hov;ard noted this in 194S vhcn he mentioned that: 



Visitors to a bnidei'hof^ are stnick most forcefully 
by the cipparoiiFlTapprriess of the colonists, though 
they have no entertainment or recreation of any kind 
except what viay be drauii fron) conversation. 13 



Al Fundcrburke, a Billings Gazette reporter, noted more recently tliat: 



ffiitterites are unprofessional ly happy in their way 
of life. Smiles are evident cveiywhei^e, Towheaded 
yoiuigstcrs cling to their parents with evident affec- 
tion, smiling shyly at visitors. Faces are open and 
friendly.^ 



This contentment with colony life seems quite closely tied to 
the frcquont and satisfying social interactions within the conminity. 
Victor Peters noted that the most cojronon fonn of recreation in the 
colonies was visiting after work on weekdays anc^ on Sunday, Bertha 
Clark also noted the ffutterite conversational sk.'ll and pointed out 
that v;ork is usually done in groups. "''^ She describes the work activi- 
ties of the women as follow^s: 



A visitor driving into a concnunity may see one group 
of women stringing beans, another group making rhubarb 
pies on a great table luider the trees, others knitting 
on benches beside the houses, otliers spinning, and still 
others plucking pigeons for the Qn cage market. 



13. Howard, 'Ifutterltes : Puzzle for Patriots,'' Pacific Spect ator , 
p. 36. 

14. Al Funderburke, 'Tfutterites Ihvo ComrnimalMxistence Full of hbrk 
and Prayer,'; Billings Gazette, July 29, 1960. 

15. Bertha Clark, 'Ikitterian Communities,'* Journal of Politic al 
Hconomics, p. 362. 

16. Ibid., p. 370, 
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A team of psychologists studying tlio mental health of the {fiittcrites 
noted a high level of psychological adjustment ^s^lnch tliey traced to the 
group's system of Tiaitual aid and tlio supj)ort and love demonstrated by 
the community at the first sign of depression or other mental stress.-*^ 
John Hostetler has shouii how grouping up in a IKittorite colony encourages 
one to develop that patteni of values and expectations \shich tho colony 
can best satisfy in its adult members. 

Avoidance of modern conveniences has not hindered the Ifutterltes 
in mechanizing their agricultural operations. Wicn a colony purchases 
land it usually uses m.ore mechanized cultivation than the previous 
ovaicrs. A new colony near Augusta in Levds and Clark County bought a 
ranch tliat pi^eviously raised only feed crops and in 1947, tlie first 
year, broke over 1,200 acres for wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, and 
a truck garden,-'^ A visitor to another colony in 1948 foiuid that: 

In most colonics there are to be found diesel 
caterpillar tractors, modern tillers, seeders and 
other cultivating maclnnery. Most of the colonies 
also have well equipped repair shops for this 
equipment 



17. Joseph W. Ha ton and Robert J. V.eil, '"llic Mental Health of the 
fkitteritcs,'* Scientific j^J^:pJ2£?ll>^'^^ • ^ CUecembcr 1953) , 
pp. 36-37. 

18. John A. Hostetler, 'Total Socialization: Modern Hutterite l;du- 
cational Practices, Mennoni to Quarterly Review, vol. 44, no. 1 
(JcUiuary 1970), pp/ 72^^'L 

19. 'Tlat Creek iKitterites Build Commity in Six Months," Great Falls 
TYiJ^ M;iy 25, 1947. ^ ^ . . . ^.^.^ 

20. Itiomas, '^Survey of Ifutteritc Groups in MontaJia ajid Canada," p. 36. 
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A rcscaixh tcajn in the early 1950s obseivcd tlmt often the colonies 
have tlie most modern eqvvlpmcnt in the neighborhood. 

In a recent book on Ifiitterian groups in Canada John W. Bennett 
dc;nonst rated that the increased diversification allowed by colony 
labor resources resulted in a much more stable income than a comparrhle 
family fann organization Hie local Canadian individually-o\\7ied 
fams were dependent on a single commodity- -wheat. Consequently, 
their income fluctuated dramatically as wheat prices mov^ed up or ^o\\\\* 
For the Iluttcrite colony, poultiy products and other produce were 
additional major income sources, and thus their income was not tied 
to the price level of ajiy one commodity. Bennett also found that per 
acre returns were higher for the colony than for the individual fam, 
because the individual faniier had a seriously restricted labor supply 
whicli resulted in his operation beitig more capital-intensive than 
production efficiency would recoiiUiiend. llie colony, on the other hand, 
had a more adequate labor supply whicli did not require capital outlay 
in the foim of wages. 

Nonrational i^ohayior by^ReJJ^ioiis Cqiiimiinities^ 

Hutterile colonies have been veiy successful in limiting the allure 
of outside economic opportunities on their members. It is yeiy rare in 
normal times for anyone of middle age or over to leave the community, 

21* Joseph W, Haton, Robert J. IVcil, and Bert Kaplan, '^lic ffuttcrites 
Mental Health Study," Mennonitc Qua rterl y Review (Januaiy 1951) . 

22. Jolin W/ Bennett, Fhitterian Brethren: The Ag^riculturaL Kconomy^ajid 
Social Organ i zation oClx TToinjiiuiun^Voino (StahToixf,' CalTrorhia ;~Stan ford 
IKiivci-sityl^rcss, 19^7). 

23* Ibid., pp. 230-233. 
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Despite the lluttcrite conviction that their yoimg people are being 
'lost'' to the ^N'orld, desertion of the colony, even by members of the 
younger age g:i^oups, is rare and such separations are usually only 
temporary. Mule tlicre are no figures available, the religious conummi- 
ties seem to hold more of their young people than do most other agri- 
cultural conQTiunities in Montana. This is acconiplislied througli a 
religious indoctrii:iation program that begins in kindergarten at age 
two and a half and by strenuous efforts to isolate the conuiiunity 
from worldly temptations. 

llie Ifutterite children, for exaiaplc, drop out of school as early 
as is legally possible—ending contact with even this limited m.oasure 
of outside influence. For fear of v;orldly influence, Ffutteritcs rarely 
send their young people to college. The colonies are usually physically 
isolated and economically alm.ost self-sufficient. Ihc flov; of labor 
resources in and out of the conuuunity is negligible compared to the 
free flow envisaged in the orthodox thooiy of market economy. 

Tlie effectiveness of the coiitrol of the cliurch over its members 
is illustrated by an incident cited by Victor Peters, of a teaclier 
who brought a television set into a colony, ^!ost of the community 
visited the teacherage vdth its television set at least once during the 
year but the teacher noted: 

A noticeable decrease in the nimiber of visits to the 
teacherage was obseiTcd toward the end of the year 



24. Howard, 'Ifuttcrites,'^ p. 39; Peters, AU^lliings Comii^on, pp. 128, 
135, 162-164; Clark, ^Ikitterian CoimiimiticF,'' pp.^ 350, 4 STf Thomas, 
'^SuiTey of Ifutterite Groups/' p. 33. 
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ojkI writer assumed that ffutteriau beliefs and 
indoctrination hold finn and won the battle over 
''the devil's own instrument of temptation, "25 

Capital accicmilated by the colonies is not invested for maxiiiuun 
return, but is usually invested in land and equipment for new conmmi- 
ties* Religious ideals, in this case, rather than the pure profit 
motive, dctcnnine allocation of capital. 

Another instance of the unresponsiveness of the members of these 

religious coifimunities to economic inducements is that maximum personal 

satisfaction for them does not require or even allow the maximum level 

of consumption. B>^ the standards of most Americans, they make an 

effort to underconsumc . As a result, the colony members do not need 

to v:ork at their inaximum pace to satisfy consujuer demands, Victor 

Peters, for exajiiple, quoted Samuel Kleinsasser of Winnepeg, a fomer 

colony jacmber, as saying "I work a lot harder here thai> I ever did 
26 

on the colony,'' Bertha Clark also noted in her study of the Ifutterites 
that ^'idleness and ovework are two extremes \\1uch ffutterian people 
know little of.'' 

Capital accujuulates rapidly in the colony, thougli, because the 
generally efficient operations are combined with the fact that relatively 
few resources are used for personal consmption. 

Nationally, the population of the colonies is sk>'rocketing. In 
the 1940s, the Ifutterites had a birth rate almost twice that of the 



25. Peters, All Things Cor^imon : The flutterian Way of Life, p. 137. 

26. Ibid., pp, 103-104. 
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United States with only half the AjnoricoJi death rate: 



Pe7'iod 



Birth Rate 
per 1 ,000 



Death Rate 
per 1 ,000 



Rate of 
Increase 



Ffuttcrians 



1946-1950 



45.9 



4.4 



41.5 



United States 1949-1951 



24.0 



9.7 



14.3 



Total population of religious conmmitics in Montana is so small, 

however, that a rapid growth rate has had little effect upon the state 
71 

as a v/hole. 

M££5IL^-_J^X ^^1^^^^^^^^^^ Montana Econonuc Gro^rth 

Despite the generous economic success of the religious colonics, 
they avoid making maxijiKuii use of their resources. If the coruniimities 
TOrc to invest tfieir capital and transfer their men without consideration 
of religious principle, tliey could receive a higlier rate of return. 
Even with this limitation, they have been more successful than most 
private farmers. 

As mentioned above, neither capital nor labor arc used to get the 
highest return for the colony. Religious principles of conuniuialism 
take precedence, lliis has resulted in a situation where communal land 
is much more intensely worked than other fam land, and, because the 
rate of rctuni decreases, the rerards for the additional investment 
are probably considerably less than they Vs^ould be if the fiinds were 
invested elsewhere. 



27. lliere are only about 5,000 Ihitteritos in the entire United States. 
Robert C. Cook, l^brth American Ifutteritos," Population Bulletin, vol. 10 
(October 19S4), pp. 3, 97-107 and Peters, AlinThTngs Cbnunon, p. 152. 



28. Cook, '*North Morican Uutteritos , Popul ation Bulletin, p. 119. 
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Tno low coiismnptioii level of the conuiiurutios is the only way 
their peculiar economic conduct costs outsiders potential profits. 
ITirough the ]iiultiplicr effect from the increased spending in the 
coiiuiiunity, a higher level of consumption for the Ifutteritcs would 
probably benefit some of tlieir neighbors, particularly merchants. 
How much better off, if any, the neighbors would be if the colony 
land were o\med by others remains to be demonstrated. The low level 
of consm^ij^tion is probably largely offset by the additional purchases 
of materials needed for intensive cultivation of the land and for 
siijiplyjng the larger population the colonies bring to an area. 

Ihc Ifutterite per capita acreage in Manitoba was found by Peters 
to be thirty-five acres- -mcaniiig a giv^en acreage caji support consider- 
ably more Ifutteritcs than outsiders. For example, the lliomas 
suiTey of Ifutterite groups in Montana aiul Canada in 1948 foiuid one 
colony near Lewistouii to be spending five to six thousand dollars a 
year at a local suj^e^nnarket for food they could not produce. A 1963 
article in The^j^Icnnonitc C>ii:irterlv Review reported that most colonies 
do business with the '^outside world^' in excess of $100,000 annually. 
A colony's total spending in the outside economy is probably higher than 
if the same land were owiied and w^orked by fewer fanners who were not 
l!iitterites. 

Ihis low level of per capita consimiption allows for increased 
rates of capital accumulation , as mentioned, with most of this money 

29. Peters, iUL Things Cons^^^ ^fay of Life, p. 109. 

30. liaton and Weil, ''Fhe Ffiittcritcs Mental Health Study/' p. 32. 
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going for more ]aiKl. ]\'hcn a coiiDiiune becomes ovcii^opulatcd aiul new 
land must be purchased in ajioDicr area, the money leaves the conpnimity; 
but most Ifiitterites prefer, when possible, to locate new colonies in 
the same locality as the older ones. 

Effects of these economic practices on the larger cononunity or 
the state as a whole arc generally beneficial in that the colonies 
usually increase the productivity of the land they work. Their inefficient 
use of capital does not adversely affect the larger economy, since 
their cajutal comes from within the Ifutterito coiiDiiunity, not the larger 
economy, llic lower return on their capital hurts only themselves. 

Religious coiirauni ties are unusual and include only a small propor- 
tion of the Montana pojiulation, but, beyond wliat direct importajice 
they have, they seiTc to illustrate some of the problems hindering 
efficient allocation of resources in mucli of nn-al Montana- -noneconomic 
influences v.-hich lead to lack of mobility for resources and noneconomic 
goals that affect spending patterns. 
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HUniiRTTH COLON! i;S IN MON"rAN.\ 1964 





Name of Colony 


Minister 


Address 


Year 

Founded 


Popu- 
lation 


-1 

1 


King Ranch 


Elias Walter 


Levastowii 


1955 


50 


/ 


Aycrs 


Jolui Stajil 


Lewistovni 


1945 


55 


X 

o 


Spring Creek 


Paul Ivalter 


Levvu stouTi 


1945 


51 


A 
4 


DccrTicld 


Faul btani 


Dangers 


194/ 


52 


r 


Birch Crock 


Jacob Vi'aldner 


Valier 


1947 


79 


0 


Ml 1 J 101 1 


Joseph Kleinsnsser 


Augusta 


1948 


97 


7 


New Rockj^ort 


Peter Flofer 


Choteau 


1948 


131 


o 
O 


Mianu 


Issak Kurtz 


Pendroy 


1948 


80 


y 


Rock'j^ort 


Johii Kleinsasser 


Pendroy 


1948 


78 


10 


Miller Ranch 


David Hofer 


Choteau 


1949 


98 


11 


Glacier 


Joseph Waldncr 


Cut Bank 


1951 


132 


12 


Hillside 


AjKireas l\\irtz 


Sweet Grass 


1951 


91 


io 


Turner 


Jolm iioler 


l\irner 


1957 


75 


14 


N!arti nsdale 


John i\ipl 


Martmsdale 


1959 


93 


15 


Springdalc 


Peter Wipf 


mute Sulplun 


1959 


97 


lo 


ysoll Creek 


Joseph Holer 


Harlem 


1960 


55 


1 / 


Sago Creek 


Paul \\ipi 


Chester 


1961 


105 


lo 


l\incaji Rancli 


John hntz 


iVo Dot 


19&3 


O 1 

81 


19 


Rinu'ock 


Peter Hofer 


Sujiburst 


1963 


82 


20 


Hilidale 


Joseph Waldner 


Itivre 


1963 


103 


21 


Wilson Range 


Elias Walter 


Stanford 


1963 


75 



Total ^ 21 colonics v;itli 1,761 people. 



Source: £\i LX^J^^i^^^ Coirdnon:_ The llutterian Way of Life, Victor Peters 
CMiuneapolTs : UnlversTt/ bOlT^^^^ lYess", iWsyyp, 207-210, 
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